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A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Colleagues: 


The period in our country’s history we are now entering with gathering momentum 
calls for additional, renewed and devoted effort on the part of all members of the 
National Association if the interests and welfare of our profession are to be advanced 


and protected. 


May I therefore urge that each member give thought to and take individual action 


on the following suggestions. 

1. Seek out in your community and 
among your acquaintances throughout 
the country those teachers of singing, 
eligible according to our requirements for 
admission, and secure their application 
for membership in NATS. 

The invitation and application forms 
can be obtained from any of the Associ- 
ation officers. If you cannot pursue this 
individually, send the names of the teach- 
ers to the proper Regional Governor, who 
will act at once. 

2. Promote the formation of a Chapter 
of the Association in your neighborhood. 
Ten members can found a Chapter, and 
they need not live in the same city or town, 
or even State. They need only reside near 
enough to each other so that regular meet- 
ings are possible. 

Full information regarding the forma- 
tion of a Chapter, and assistance in ac- 
complishing the organization, can be se- 
cured from any of your officers, your Re- 
gional Governor in particular. 

3. Put into operation the Association 





Educational Program. This can be done 
easily where Chapters exist, but even if 
you do it alone, obtain the necessary ma- 
terials and study them. The time is com- 
ing when the number of members who 
have studied these courses will assume 
great importance. 

4. Think NATIONALLY! It is proper 
and right that our personal affairs should 
receive first attention, as we cannot help 
the Association if we ourselves are not 
wholly in a healthy state. But where 
NATS is concerned, the membership of 
which is almost equally divided between 
institutional teachers and private teach- 
ers, our thinking must be broad and in- 
clusive, and the rights and necessities of 
all be the basis for Association action. 
This point of view is essential. 

5. Every member of our Association 
occupies a position of importance in his or 
her community and wields considerable 
influence. This needs to be utilized to ac- 
quaint the general public with the aims, 


purposes and accomplishments of the or- 
ganization. 

We ourselves know what the National 
Association has already done for the pro- 
fession and for us. It is important that 
outsiders learn that NATS exists and is 
working actively and Successfully for bet- 
ter teaching of singing. The Association 
stands for our profession in the same re- 
lationship as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation does for the doctors, and the Bar 
Association for the lawyers. We are a pro- 
fession, not a business. Your officers and 
some of the members have had opportuni- 
ties through various channels to secure 
the type of dignified publicity the organ- 
ization needs. You can assist greatly, 
along the same line, in your communities. 
if you seize every opportunity to acquaint 
outsiders, individually or in groups, of the 
existence and achievements of NATS and 
its position as the representative of the 
teachers of singing. 

I am moved to remind you of these im- 
portant membership duties because our 
Association has reached a growth where 
your individual participation in its affairs 
has become more than ever imperative. 
Any effort you put forth will serve the 
great cause for which the Association was 
founded. 

Sincerely yours in NATS, 
HOMER G. MOWE, 


President. 
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RHYTHM AND RELAXATION 
IN BREATHING* 
by 
BURTON GARLINGHOUSE 
Akron, Ohio 


By way of background for this discus- 
sion, I would suggest that a satisfactory 
breathing technique should fulfill the fol- 
lowing requirements: (1) A singer should 
have adequate breath for any reasonable 
phrase length; (2) He should be able to 
renew his breath supply between phrases 
inconspicuously and inaudibly and with- 
out interrupting the rhythm of the music; 
(3) This act of renewal should be effected 
so as not to interfere with normal free 
functioning of the phonating mechanism. 

Also by way of background, may I say 
that I believe the best tonal results in 
singing are obtained when the phonating 
mechanism is allowed to act as freely and 
as naturally as possible and with a mini- 
mum of interference and, therefore, that 
much of our work as vocal teachers is di- 
rected toward the elimination of various 
sorts of interference and, on the positive 
side, toward the development of correct 
actions, flexibility and strength in all the 
muscles concerned with the singing act. 
And I most fervently believe that we are 
—or should be—primarily teachers of 
music and that from the first lessons we 
should aim to train musicians and not 
just singers. 

I have no confidence, personally, in vocal 
methods, however effective the apparent 
results may be, which involve what I con- 
sider distortions of natural processes, such 
as forcible manipulation or conscious 
holding of jaw, tongue, larynx, diaphragm, 
what have you, and nothing that follows 
in this paper will have any interest for ex- 
ponents of such methods. 

As to the physiology of breathing, I sub- 
scribe to the statement contained in our 
own publication, “Training the Vocal In- 
strument,” dated May 1946. This reads in 
part as follows: “BREATHING: In the 
act in inhalation the lower ribs will spread 
outward and upward, the front wall of the 
upper abdomen will expand outward, and 
the back muscles will slightly expand the 
ribs at this place. This expansion should 
remain in the pattern of a lateral spread 
of the ribs and abdominal walls—not an 
upward lift. Synchronized with this ac- 
tivity of extrinsic muscles the diaphragm 
flattens and the viscera move downward, 
thus inducing inflation of the lungs. The 
upper chest and shoulders should not rise 
during inhalation beyond the level estab- 
lished by good posture”. 

I recall some discussion (if that is not 
too mild a term) among the experts at the 
Indiana Workshop as to the sequence of 
these various actions. There seemed, par- 


ticularly, to be some concern as to whether 
the frontal expansion took place before, 
after, or simultaneously with the lateral 
spread of the ribs. I am not going to try 
to settle this controversy, for I have ob- 
served singers, quite good singers in fact, 
who exemplified respectively all three pos- 
sibilities and seemed to be getting along 
fine. Our friend, Kenneth Westerman, as 
I recall, was an advocate of the “front 
first” idea. At the time, after a rather 
self-conscious inspection of my own 
breathing processes, I decided that I was a 
“sides first” man. Actually, I think it 
doesn’t make much difference so long as 
both actions occur. 

Of one thing, however, I am convinced 
and that is that most singers who have 
breath troubles of one sort or another 
have not sufficiently developed the lateral 
spread, or horizontal expansion as it is 
sometimes called. I think, too—and this is 
not included in the NATS statement 
quoted above—that there should be a 
fairly consistent inward and upward pull 
of the lower abdominal muscles as a part 
of correct singing posture to be main- 
tained during both inhalation and exhala- 
tion, and that the maintenence of this pull 
while tone is being produced has much to 
do with the efficient functioning of the 
control mechanisms. And I also think that 
harmful tensions can result from too con- 
scious an effort to effect this inward and 
upward pull. How, then, achieve it and the 
increased lateral spread of the ribs which 
many singers need? 

I have come to feel that these actions 
within the framework of a flexible posture 
can most easily be taught through the use 
of exercises involving a _ considerable 
amount of body motion, such as those ad- 
vocated by the late Edmund J. Myer in his 
teaching and in his various books. (The 
most easily obtained of these is “The Vocal 
Instructor” published by Presser.) 

I do not propose to describe these exer- 
cises in any detail, but will merely say 
that they are devised to avoid conscious 
inhalation as such, and to induce by means 
of certain body movements a correct sing- 
ing posture (including the upward and 
inward pull of the lower abdominal 
muscles) and a horizontal expansion of the 
chest cavity which result, of course, in an 
inflow of breath. After some facility in the 
use of these exercises is attained, they 
are combined with sung phrases. Then, 
gradually, the extraneous body move- 
ments are discontinued but the proper 
singing posture and the automatic and 
unconscious inflow of breath will have 
become associated in the mind of the 
student with the act of singing as an es- 
sential and inseparable part thereof. 

This, then, is my first point: the de- 
velopment of an automatic and unself- 


conscious method of inducing the neces- 
sary breath supply for singing by asso- 
ciating correct, flexible posture and the 
horizontal expansion of the lower chesi 
with the singing act. To direct a singer's 
attention to an action of the body which 
results automatically in an adequate sup- 
ply of breath seems to me more logical 
than to let him try to draw in through 
nose, mouth, and throat enough wind to 
blow himself up to maximum capacity. 

It will be noted that I have tried for the 
most part to avoid the word inhalation. 
This term is likely to suggest the “blow- 
ing up” method and to imply some action 
of nose, mouth, and throat, a sort of con- 
scious suction or pulling in of the breath 
by means of muscular activity in the nasal, 
oral, or pharyngeal region—analagous to 
drawing in a liquid through a straw. This 
way of thinking of the process usually re- 
sults in a partial constriction of the space 
through which the inflowing breath must 
pass and usually, some disturbance of the 
normal position of the larynx. Comes then 
that audible gasping or wheezing sound 
which we would all like to avoid. The 
NATS statement quoted earlier also says: 
“The normal position of the vocal organs 
should not be disturbed during inhalation.” 
And to this, also, I most heartily subscribe. 

My second point, closely related to the 
first, has to do with the relaxation of ten- 
sions above the chest in order to avoid 
the wheezing or gasping sound and to 
prevent interference with the free func- 
tioning of the phonating mechanism. 

I come now to the matter of timing and 
rhythm in breathing. In ordinary breath- 
ing, not for singing, exhalation follows 
immediately upon inhalation without any 
interval during which the breath is held. 
In developing the induced or automatic 
expansion technique, the point of maxi- 
mum expansion prior to any given phrase 
should be timed to coincide exactly with 
the moment for the attack of that phrase, 
thus avoiding the necessity of holding the 
breath for any appreciable interval while 
waiting for the moment to attack. Hold- 
ing the breath even for a very short time 
can set up tensions which will interfere 
with phonation and breath control. The 
commonest results of holding are (1) that 
“over-stuffed” feeling in the region of the 
upper chest and lower throat which in- 
hibits a natural and free attack of the 
tone and (2) an explosive and too rapid 
emission of breath when it is released and 
the tone starts. It may be possible to de- 
velop this holding action so that only a 
minimum of interference results, but I 
feel that, since it is fundamentally un- 
natural, it is better to avoid it altogether. 

Here, then, is my third point: avoid the 
muscular tensions which interfere with 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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The inspirational value and importance of district and locai meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions reiating to the every-day routine of vocai education and pedagogy resuit in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamentai knowiedge and raise the standards of vocai teaching throughout the nation. 


COUNTRY 


« 





SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Regional governor Harry Taylor reports 
that there will be a regional meeting at 
Atlanta, Ga., on Saturday, March 3. Mme. 
Marguerite Ringo, Georgia State Chair- 
man, and Mrs. George Craig, Southeast- 
ern lieutenant-governor, are the co-chair- 
men for the meeting, which will be held 
at the Atlanta Women’s Club building. 

There will also be a meeting in Columbia, 
S. C. on March 28. Mrs. Carolyn Patterson 
Parker is chairman of the committee 
which is working with Mr. Arnold Putman 
in planning this meeting. 

* * * 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

At the time of going to press, The Bulle- 
tin is in receipt of advice from Mrs. Louise 
E. Sleep, state chairman, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
that an enthusiastic meeting of eight 
NATS members was held on February 21, 
for the purpose of considering preliminary 
plans for the formation of a chapter in 
that city. Another meeting is to follow on 
March 7, with more detailed plans in hand, 
report of which will appear in the next 
issue of The Bulletin. 


Connecticut Valley Chapter Assured 

Miss Ruth Douglass, state chairman of 
Massachusetts, announces that a new 
chapter of NATS in the Connecticut Val- 
ley of Massachusetts seems a certainty. 

On February 3 a dinner meeting of 
teachers in that area was held in the 
charming Yankee Pedlar Inn in Holyoke. 
Grace Leslie, Registrar, spoke with her 
usual vivacity and conviction on an ever 
controversial subject: Appraisal of Vari- 
ous Approaches to the Teaching of Sing- 
ing. The discussion which followed indi- 
cated the thoughtfulness of those present 
as well as their openmindedness. 

When those whose memberships are 
now being processed are added to those 
already on the roll, the Connecticut Valley 
will boast the following members: 

Mr. Willard Clark, Springfield Mass. 
Miss Anna Wollmann, Springfield, Mass.; 
member of the vocal departments of 

Mount Holyoke College and Northfield 

Seminary 
Mme. Yvonne Beauregard, Springfield, 

Mass. 

Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield Seminary, 

East Northfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Williston, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mr. William Holdridge, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mrs. Ella Chemin Nutter, Amherst, Mass. 

Mr. Victor Prahl, Northampton, Mass. 

Miss Anna Hamlin, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Mr. John Hanks, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Miss Ruth Douglass, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 

Active steps for formation of a chapter 
will follow, of course, upon the actual 
memberships now pending. Grace Leslie 
has already invited the incipient chapter 
to visit her home in Salisbury, Mass. It is 
hoped that the Boston chapter may col- 
laborate with this small offshoot from 
time to time, and that the list above will 
multiply. 


Boston Chapter Meeting 

Approximately 125 members and guests, 
including NATS members from Maine and 
Rhode Island gathered in the gold ball- 
room of the Fisher School, Boston, Febru- 
ary 18 to hear Mr. Frederick D. Wilkerson 
of Howard University, give an illuminat- 
ing and informative point by point talk, 
with questions from the members, on the 
various topics which form the basis of our 
NATS ideals and aims on “Training the 
Vocal Instrument.” Mr. Wilkerson proved 
beyond a question of doubt that he was 
well qualified to speak on posture, breath- 
ing, release, resonators, vowel and con- 
sonant formation, pronounciation and 
articulation, diction. The excellence of his 
presentation and information was shown 
by the fine response he drew from the 
membership, who asked many questions, 
and presented actual problems from the 
floor for advice and clarification. Mr. 
Wilkerson stressed release and develop- 
ment of good tone through correct pos- 
ture, breathing and release, including the 
psychological approach. Above all, he 
made the point very clear that every indi- 
vidual voice is a different problem, and 
what works with one pupil often does not 
with another, and each pupil must be 
taught individually and as an individual, 
if satisfactory results are to be obtained: 
i.e. singing with freedom, easy, and good 
vocal skills. 

A coffee and tea hour followed the meet- 
ing, with Misses Marie Bergeron, Gertrude 
Ehrhart, and Mabel Friswell, in charge. 
Previous to the meeting, the president of 
Boston Chapter, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 
called for reports, and appointed two 
special committees, a committee of three 
on “Code of Ethics” and a committee of 
seven on “Studio Procedures,,” particu- 
larly in regard to missed lessons, and bet- 
ter understanding of such problems be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 

Mr. Romley Fell, regional governor, 
sent greetings to the group, and Arthur 


Gerry, representative-at-large, sent a tele- 
gram expressing regret that he could not 
attend. It was indicative of the great in- 
terest of the audience that after the social 
hour and refreshments, at least 85 re- 
turned to the ballroom and continued their 
questions and discussion with Mr. Wilker- 
son. A real tribute to his ability! It was 
nearly 8:30 when it was found necessary 
to disband this successful meeting, which 
we all feel was another high point in Bos- 
ton Chapter events. The next meeting will 
be held in May. 
* ” * 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
Los Angeles Chapter 

The Los Angeles Chapter of the Nation- 
al Association of Teachers of Singing met 
at the studio of Tudor Williams on Jan. 
21, 1951 with nearly fifty members and in- 
vited guests present. Mr. Eugene Fulton, 
California- Western regional governor 
from San Francisco was the honored 
guest. He brought greetings from his col- 
leagues and the district members. Mrs. 
Fulton was also present. Members were 
told of a new book “Who's Who in Music” 
being published by Richard Drake Saund- 
ers. The book is to be in all libraries and 
all music stores. John Patton spoke on the 
Social Security plan for teachers of sing- 
ing and stressed the fact that since Janu- 
ary 1, all teachers must declare their in- 
comes to the Internal Revenue Office and 
all accompanist’s fees are subject to with- 
holding tax. The 1951 summer workshop 
was discussed and at the request of the 
local committee on preliminary arrange- 
ments headed by Allan Lindquest, Dr. 
William Vennard of the University of 
Southern California was to be requested 
to assume the directorship of the summer 
workshop. He accepted the post and called 
a meeting for Jan. 28, 1951. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are as follows: 

Mr. Allan R. Lindquest, Mr. G. Willard 
Bassett, Mrs. Nelle Gothold, Mme. Ruth 
Miller Chamlee, Mr. Jerold F. Sheperd, 
Miss Neyneen Farrell, Mr. Lee Hardy, Mr. 
Eugene Fulton, Mr. Tudor Williams. 

A representative from the Dr. William 
E. Branch Clinic spoke on a prepaid 
health plan open to teachers of singing. 

After the meeting a social time was pro- 
vided by the hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 

* * * 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Hadley R. Crawford, regional governor, 
reports the appointment of the following 
state chairmen for his district: 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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DIALECTS AND ENGLISH PRO- 
NUNCIATION IN SINGING 
by 
WYNN YORK 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


In our present day vocal pendagogy a 
great deal of importance is attached to 
projection of the text through careful 
articulation and adequate enunciation, 
the realization of its importance having 
_ received an added stimulus from radio. 
But the process which deals with the prop- 
er selection of vowels and consonants, 
namely, pronunciation, has so far failed 
to reach a widespread mature and logical 
fruition. Perhaps one reason for this is 
that pronunciation is a much more com- 
plex, variable, elusive, and controversial 
matter than articulation and enunciation. 
It is to be feared that its values are deter- 
mined in too great a degree by prejudice 
rather than by thought—by habit rather 
than by understanding. 

Let us for the moment isolate the lan- 
guage element and consider it primarily 
in its spoken forms, establishing the postu- 
late that singing pronunciation should re- 
semble good, natural speech pronuncia- 
tion as nearly as is compatible with the 
intelligent and artistic handling of music. 

The question is, then, what is good 
speech? What type or standard of pro- 
nunciation should be chosen from the 
many existing varieties as the desirable 
basis for the singing of a given song, or 
for singing in general? 

There are those who recommend the 
use of the southern British, or stage dic- 
tion; but admirable as this may be in 
some respects, it is not in accord with our 
fundamental postulate, for the American 
people have clung and continue to cling 
to their own ways of treating the mother 
tongue. 

Granted that American as a language for 
Americans is here to stay, what is good 
American? Most authorities on speech di- 
vide our language into three major dia- 
lects, any one of which in its highest form 
is good in the territory in which it is 
spoken. “In its highest form.” means as it 
is spoken by the majority of educated per- 
sons in the region in question. These three 
chief dialects are: the eastern American, 
spoken by about thirteen million people; 
the southern American, spoken by about 
twenty-six million; and the general Ameri- 
can or mid-western spoken by about 
ninety million. These dialect regions 
merge and overlap considerably, and each 
one contains “speech islands” where the 
dialect spoken differs from that of the 
region surrounding. For the purposes of 
a fine art such as singing or acting these 
three recognized divisions of American 
pronunciation are all too broad. For ex- 


ample, the inhabitants of Wisconsin and 
north Texas, both in the general American 
region, would each have to make numer- 
ous changes in order to make their speech 
conform to the recognized standard gen- 
eral American. 

The national radio networks seek a lan- 
guage which eliminates as much as pos- 
sible any suggestion of north, south, east, 
or west. Since general American sup- 
posedly does this more nearly than either 
of the other major dialects, and since it 
is spoken by the largest number of Ameri- 
can people, it is cultivated by announcers 
as a basis for their pronunciation. 

The principal point of this discussion is 
the suggestion that vocalists should, for 
the sake of consistency and sincerity, 
mould their singing pronunciation upon 
one of these dialects — whichever one 
seems logical and appropriate. Many of 
our best known singers use a conglomer- 
ate mixture—as Shakespeare said, “neith- 
er Christian nor pagan, nor man’”—influ- 
enced by traditional or spontaneous af- 
fectations and useless modifications of 
sounds which they think are necessary to 
“good” voice production, or to “euphony.” 

If one performs consistently in his home 
town or state, it would seem desirable as 
well as most natural for him to develop 
the dialect of the local region. If he goes 
on national tours, makes national broad- 
casts, or records for one of the major com- 
panies, it might be of benefit for him to 
cultivate the general American. Of course 
the deliberate choice of an appropriate ex- 
otic dialect to lend authentic flavor to folk 
songs (such as southern American for 
negro spirituals) and the like, has no bear- 
ing on the latter suggestion. 

Dramatic authorities point out that a 
uniform standard is desirable for the 
stage since the characters of a play more 
often than not represent inhabitants of 
the same community. The same principle 
applies to opera. Uniform pronunciation 
enhances the effectiveness of the collec- 
tive forces of oratorio, and it is of course 
imperative in all choral work. If these are 
done on anything resembling a national 
scale, then the general American would 
seem to be the logical standard. As the 
chief exception to adherence to the gen- 
eral American, this author recommends 
that the rules from the southern British 
be borrowed for the sounds represented 
by the letter R, although this is not as 
simple as giving an amateur imitation of 
an Englishman. It is one thing to eliminate 
the ugly, ruinous sound of the “American 
R,” and another to avoid sounding like a 
Scot as a result of misplaced burrs. 

Concerning dialect prejudice, George 
Bernard Shaw said, “It is impossible for 
an Englishman to open his mouth without 
making some other Englishman despise 


him.” Even in America the aural habits 
of the majority of us are so conditioned 
by the sounds we hear from earliest child- 
hood that variants from them are likely 
to sound strange, humorous, or even ugly. 

Professors Gray and Wise of Louisiana 
State University, authors of The Bases of 
Speech, make the statement that each one 
of the major dialects, if spoken “in con- 
formity to educated regional pronunci- 
ation,” has a peculiar beauty of its own 
“if all prejudice can be eliminated from 
an individual’s judgment.” In fact, that 
“beauty of utterance consists not so much 
in the selection of values to be assigned 
to vowels and consonants, as in the man- 
ner of uttering these sound values.” Emi- 
nent voice scientists now add welcome 
authentiicty to the belief held by leading 
vocal empiricists both past and present, 
that all vowels can and should be de- 
veloped to a uniformly beautiful reso- 
nance. It is a little over-optimistic, how- 
ever, to hope that all prejudice can be 
eliminated from most people’s minds, in- 
cluding those of vocal scientists. 

It is well known of course that our lan- 
guage is notoriously unphonetic due to 
the conservative influences of printing 
which usually leave spelling far behind in 
the changes which take place in pronunci- 
ation. One of the chief instances where 
spelling often misleads us is in the treat- 
ment of syllables which are always un- 
stressed in their spoken forms, but are 
re-stressed by the composer through 
rhythm or melody. The problem of what 
vowels to use in these syllables is highly 
involved and remains badly in need of in- 
telligent clarification. 

The standard dictionaries, though they 
are valuable for the general information 
on pronunciation contained in their pref- 
aces, are for practical purposes somewhat 
unsatisfactory, for they must rely on key 
words and key words differ in different di- 
alect regions. Responsible orthoepists are 
extremely chary af them, using them with 
great reluctance and solemn words of cau- 
tion. Since there exists no one standard of 
pronunciation, a dictionary should give at 
least one pronunciation for each of the 
three great dialects. Fortunately, that is 
what is done in Kenyon and Knotts’ A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the American 
Language, a book highly recommended 
for all members of the vocal profession. 
The N.B.C. Handbook of Pronunciation is 
based on the general American only. Both 
of these books use the international pho- 
netic alphabet. 

Once the desirability of respecting dia- 
lects is recognized, the problem is to de- 
velop the student’s speech into conform- 
ity with the regional standard decided 
upon. No two people naturally pronounce 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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RHYTHM AND RELAXATION 
(Continued from Page 2) 


normal phonation and breath control by 
timing the inflow of breath so that there 
is no need to hold it until the tone begins. 
There is one more technical point, in 
this connection, which should be touched 
upon. You have all, I am sure, encoun- 
tered the singer who keeps piling one 
breath upon what is left of the preceding 
one, and so on, until he reaches the burst- 
ing point and has to stop, relax completely 
and start all over again—a somewhat im- 
practical procedure in most songs. 


In ordinary breathing, not for singing, 
the act of exhalation itself feels like a re- 
laxation, but the controlled .exhalation 
which takes place during singing does not 
give the same sensation, especially if only 
a part of the breath supply has been used. 
I am inclined to believe, therefore, that a 
momentary relaxation of the muscles in- 
volved in breathing should occur at the 
end of a sung phrase before the breath is 
renewed. This period of relaxation is often 
very brief, almost undetectable, and in 
very rapid singing where so-called snatch 
breaths are necessary, it may not occur 
at all. But a singer who is unable to nego- 
tiate passages of this type without that 
piling up of the breath that results in 
tension and discomfort, will usually im- 
prove if he is made aware of the element 
of relaxation in the breathing cycle. 

The Myer exercises referred to earlier, 
with which many of you are familiar, all 
have three phases: expand, sing, relax, or 
inhale, sing, relax. Singers whose training 
begins with such exercises are unlikely to 
develop the kind of difficulty I have just 
described. Those who do have this trouble 
can usually be helped by the suggestion 
that they relax consciously at the end of a 
phrase or vocal exercise and release excess 
breath before taking the breath for the 
next phrase or exercise. 

My fourth point, then, is to emphasize 


the element of relaxation in the normal 
breathing cycle and in breathing for sing- 
ing. 

The four points that I have suggested 
so far, (1) the development of automatic 
expansion instead of conscious inhalation, 
(2) the relaxation of tensions above the 
chest during the inflow of breath, (3) tim- 
ing the inflow of breath to avoid holding, 
and (4) the element of relaxation in the 
breathing cycle—these four points are 
obviously not separate nor separable con- 
cepts. They can be discussed individually 
but they should be taught simultaneously. 
And they should be taught, not as a 
breathing method, but as essential ele- 
ments of the singing act. It is my convic- 
tion that, except for techniques used tem- 
porarily to induce right muscle actions or 
to correct wrong ones, the teaching of 
breathing should not be dissociated from 
the singing of exercises and songs. 

I have already stated that we are, or 
should be, primarily teachers of music and 
secondarily teachers of singing. All teach- 
ers of applied music are occasionally 
guilty of this lack of emphasis on musical 
values because of their preoccupation with 
technical matters. Singers in general, 
run-of-mine singers—you know, the kind 
that study with other teachers—are often 
accused of lack of musicianship. Granted 
the ability to read notes and to memorize 
them, which, unhappily, in spite of our 
best efforts and those of our colleagues 
in the public schools, is not as common 
as one would wish, and granted a knowl- 
edge of rhythmic notation and a natural 
rhythmic sense, why are these too numer- 
ous run-of-mine singers so often poor 
musicians? Principally, I would say, be- 
cause they do not breathe rhythmically. 
From the very first vocal exercises, 
rhythm should be stressed and students 
should begin to feel that breathing for 
singing is a part of the body’s physical re- 
sponse to the rhythm of the music. 

This can be achieved in various ways. 


I make the following suggestions: (1) ex- 
ercises with a break for phrasing such as 
1-2-3 - breath - 3-2-1 (the figures indicate 
notes of the scale); (2) repetition of the 
same exercise in rhythm, first without and 
then with consonants; (3) repetition of 
the same exercises in rhythm with differ- 
ent syllables. In such exercises, you will 
observe, the student must time the inflow 
of breath twice, first rather deliberately 
after a longer interval, and in the middle 
of the exercise, more quickly, and both 
times in rhythm. I try not to stop the 
student, no matter how unappealing the 
tonal result, until he has sung an exer- 
cise on several different pitches at uni- 
form rhythmic intervals. And the inflow 
of breath for the beginning of each exer- 
cise and for the phrasing in the middle 
must be inaudible, inconspicuous, and 
timed to avoid either breath holding or a 
tardy attack. 

Beginning students will respond very 
quickly to these techniques, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time they associate them 
with their singing. More experienced 
singers who have marked breath diffi- 
culties will find that it takes longer to 
achieve this concept of breathing as a 
rhythmic physical response to music. 
Usually either one or both of two com- 
mon faults will have to be dealt with: the 
breath may be taken too soon and the 
consequent holding will impair the at- 
tack and the subsequent tone, or the 
breath may be taken too late in a sort of 
jerk or gasp which will result in a delayed 
attack, distorted rhythm, and again an 
imperfect tone. 

This factor of rhythmic timing is quite 
generally recognized in connection with 
the playing of certain instruments. I re- 
cently heard Catherine Crozier in recital. 
The rhythm of her organ playing was nev- 
er affected in any perceptible way by a 
stop or combination change or for the 
manipulation of any of the various and 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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“If a man be 
Without the virtue 
Proper to humanity 
What has he to do 
With music?” 


(Chinese - 500 B.c.) 





“THINK NATIONALLY” 


All members are urged to read carefully 
President Mowe’s open letter to the Na- 
ational Association membership, begin- 
ning on page one of this issue of The 
Bulletin. It brings home to us the con- 
tinued and increased need for concerted 
thinking and action over a wide range of 
subjects during this uneasy period of ten- 
sion and uncertainty. 


Paragraph number 4 captioned “Think 
Nationally” brings into strong relief a po- 
tent element of our national organization 
life. In addition to the extension of mem- 
bership and the enlargement of projects, 
the cementing of our inner bonds of mem- 
ber-interests and the intensifying of the 
unselfish spirit of mutual cooperation 
within the association ‘circle’ are tasks 
also, that cannot be relegated to minor 
routine roles. The National Association 
embraces a widespread membership that 
is laboring toward the same uliimate and 
frequently talked of goal, although through 
two different channels of daily approach. 
It takes both the institutional and private 
teacher of singing to make the national 
‘whole’. Therefore it is logical to believe 
that, at the expense of individualism, we 
must strive for an unlimited clarification 
of unified vision, mutual respect and un- 
derstanding, and a joint determination 
to recognize the fact that, in the final 
analysis, these two types of vocal teach- 
ers need each other in solving nationally 
the problems of the work at hand. With- 
out the employment of this very practical 
premise, our organization will not prove 
to be as national as we would like to con- 
tend. Although our plans for further de- 
velopment must be and are being ordered 
on a broad national basis, favorable re- 
sults will reflect in the lives and teach- 
ings of all those who work for unity. We 
can complete the final pattern of this com- 
prehensive national design only if this 
idea of individual and loyal adherance of 
one teacher to another becomes a lasting 
actuality both in mind and action in the 
united march forward to the common 
goal—that of a strong, protective national 
organization. 

To date we have been blessed with an 


almost unbelievable degree of coordination 
of individual effort in a nation-wide cause. 
As we proceed, the vision of every-day 
unity must broaden constantly in order 
to keep pace with the increasing obliga- 
tions and opportunities that will come to 
us, in which connection we must have a 
total command of national thinking and 
activity, first and last. The National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing has now 
progressed to the point where it can be 
considered in every aspect a national 
body. Again, let us think about it nationally. 





KNOW YOUR ASSOCIATION 
SEAL 

Seals in general are designed to repre- 
sent pictorially and in emblematic form, 
the ideals or objectives of an organization 
or of an individual. In this respect the 
seal of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing is no exception. A casual 
glance does not always reveal the com- 
plete significance of any design of this 
type and for the benefit of the newer 
members of the National Association, the 
following is intended solely as a simple de- 
scription of the meaning and history of 
the various features involved. 

The official seal, circular in form, is en- 
circled with two continuous rings or 
bands, the smaller representing the local 
and other component units of the organ- 
ization which serve to make up the nation- 
al body, while the larger and outer circle 
is representative of the all-embracing 
unity and protectiveness of the national 
organization as an entity. In the small 
field between the inner and outer circles, 
as is quite evident, is found the honored 
name of the association that already has 
come to mean so much to the teacher of 
singing. Also within this space is the date 
of organization inception. The stars are 
indicative of the three teacher organiza- 
tions, the members of which were instru- 
mental in the forming the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing,—namely, 
the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, the Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild and the New York Singing Teach- 
ers Association. 

Serving as a broken background in the 
large inside field of the seal is the tradi- 
tional lyre, the symbol so closely allied 
with the singing profession. Implanted on 
this is the general map of the United 
States, reflecting the national scope of the 
association’s membership and its wide- 
spread endeavors. This miniature map 
contains the outlines of the eight large 


regional districts into which the country 
is divided for organization purposes. The 
tiny white dot in the lower southeastern 
corner of the Central District indicates 
the spot where the National Association 
was born—to be exact, the City of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with a charter membership 
of 137. 

This, in a few words is the story of the 
seal of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing. 





PLEA FOR BETTER MUSIC 

Virgil Thomson, music editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, recently wrote a 
short series of two articles under the cap- 
tion of “Wholesalers and Jobbers”, ap- 
pearing in the January 21 and February 
11 Sunday music ‘sections of the before 
mentioned paper. In these articles he took 
a positive stand in favor of disseminating 
only the best in vocal and instrumental 
music throughout the various communi- 
ties of the country by visiting artists. 

For a considerable period of time past 
there has occurred much righteous and 
warranted complaining concerning the 
mediocre types of programs that artists 
of excellent professional and artistic re- 
pute have been forced to sing, and play, 
while on community concert tours. This 
situation has not been brought about by 
the artists themselves, but by organized 
managerial policies which, in this particu- 
lar respect are not above reproach. The 
artists are willing and anxious to bring to 
every community the highest standards 
of native and foreign vocal and instru- 
mental music, but apparently the man- 
agerial interests have sold themselves on 
the fallacious business principle that their 
vocal artists must ‘sing down’ as it were, 
to music lovers in communities outside 
the larger centers of population. The gen- 
eral public discontent with this procedure 
has been on the increase for some time 
until it would seem that, as a matter of 
common sense ,those directing country- 
wide community tours would recognize 
the signs and profit by a change of pro- 
gram policy. 

With but few exceptions, there exists 
in each suburban and frequently in rural 
districts, an important segment of musi- 
cians and musically inclined residents 


who are eager to hear music of a high 
type in properly balanced program form. 
It has been proven repeatedly that the so- 
called commercializing and standardizing 
of vocal programs have not been con- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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REFRESHMENT vs. STAGNATION 
by 
RICHARD DeYOUNG 
Past-President, National Association 
of Teachers of Singing 
Chicago, Il. 


The teaching of singing is truly one of 
the most enervating occupations in the 
world. There are others, of course, but 
surely this is one of them. 

if one is a sincere, able teacher he must 
know how to establish a vocal technique 
and have the ability to diagnose deviations 
from it and instantly suggest remedies 
and have devices on hand to correct the 
fault. He must also work constantly to 
improve and develop the voice. He is there- 
fore an expert physiologist and acous- 
tician and must possess quick wit and 
power of decision and must be enough of 
a psychologist to employ different ap- 
proaches until the correction or improve- 
ment is realized. 

He must be a well trained musician, 
having a musical equipment and back- 
ground safely beyond that expected of his 
students. He must also have a sufficiently 
artistic soul, to lead his students into 
musically adequate performance. 

He must also be a perfect linguist, 
sensing instantly the inadequately or im- 
properly pronounced syllables, whether 
in English, French, German or Italian, or 
even Spanish. In addition to all this as 
background equipment he is expected to 
inspire his student with a love of his work. 
He must help him to achieve that person- 
al development without which effective or 
artistic singing is impossible. He is also 
expected to be his student’s mentor—his 
chief adviser, to whom the student con- 
fides his troubles, his problems and ob- 
stacles, and he is expected to suggest their 
solutions. 

He guards and guides the whole culture 
of the young singer and as Mr. Lippman 
of NCAC said at our NATS luncheon in 
Washington, he is usually closer to the 
student than father or mother. 

No wonder the sincere teacher feels, 
when he gives a lesson, that he is on holy 
ground. At any rate, it is certain that no 
able teacher has ever given what he con: 
siders a “good” lesson without feeling that 
he has given something of himself. Inspir- 
ing some, curbing others, driling others 
in the lowliest processes of training, a 
teacher spends himself if he teaches well, 
until at the end of a long teaching day, he 
feels utterly depleted. 

In doing so, he not only uses his physi- 
cal and nervous energies often beyond 
their limit, but he uses up his materials. 
The vocal devices, the exercises, the songs, 
the suggestions, become stale after awhile. 
His own singing experience becomes lost 





in the new and different problems before 
him, his education and training become 
grooves and ruts, instead of endless sup- 
plies of teaching material. 

Even keeping up with modern reper- 
toire, contemporary composers or unused 
songs of Brahms and Schubert, becomes 
a task of actual research. From all this is 
there no relief? Is there no balm in 
Gilead? Of course—the prospect of our 
glorious summer vacation! On all sides 
one hears the teachers say, “Boy, do I 
need this; I’m bushed!” 

True enough, but is a sudden change 
to waters with fish in them or hours at 
the wheel of an automobile the only 
answer? 

Wise is the teacher whr realizes that 
his greatest need is change and the re- 
newal of his sources. This need is now 
splendidly supplied by the attractive work- 
shops set up by our Association. Not only, 
in the courses of study, and the informa- 
tive and inspiring lectures by our leading 
educators, but in the refreshing meeting 
of minds there is with our colleagues. We 
enjoy the challenge of new and different 
ideas, through our association with each 
other. We are no longer competitors. We 
are colleagues, glad to cooperate in the 
advancement of our profession. This is 
truly more effective refreshment than a 
world of fish or concrete roads, and trees 
and grass. 

We need those, too. But we are not de- 
nied them even by a week or ten days at 
a workshop. Indiana University is in beau- 
itful Brown County, Indiana, famous for 
its foliage, and its superb university 
buildings. Colorado College, Boulder, Colo- 
rado is in the midst of scenic grandeur, 
Connecticut College is in delightful New 
England, and bear in mind that all our 
workshops are open to members from 
any part of the country. Salem College in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., is in a lovely spot, 
and of course U. S. C. can be spoken for 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. If you want a drive, there’s Los 
Angeles! 

Five workshops—one of them surely in 
range of pocketbook and time. And four 
or five weeks of the precious vacation left. 
In the meantime, we have had the benefit 
of contact with the best scholastic minds 
of our times, who have interested them- 
selves in our profession and its problems. 
Also, we have been in contact with our 
own kind, we have discussed, argued, and 
clarified our viewpoints. 

Every teacher from the youngest to the 
oldest owes it to himself to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity offered by our own 
National Association. The older the teach- 
er the longer and the richer the experi- 
ence, the more need for refreshment there 
is likly to be. Even where there is no 





sense of such need there is the possible 
joy of passing the benefit of your experi- 
ences on to others, thus “leaving your 
mark upon your time.” This is a pleasure 
you should not deny yourself. This renew- 
al is as necessary as the refilling of the 
well after its contents have been pumped 
out. The alternative is stagnation—liter- 
ally mental death. Can you think of a bet- 
ter way to begin your summer vacation, 
or a better way of enjoying it after you 
get out into the open? Is idleness refresh- 
ment? No, refreshment is change, chal- 
lenge, and the impingement of new ideas 
and viewpoints upon your mind. These 
the workshops provide. The announce- 
ments and dates will soon be out. Make 
your reservations now, before other things 
come and divert your purpose, and re- 
member, your families are welcome, too. 


RHYTHM AND RELAXATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


sundry mechanical contrivances that are 
now necessary for the control of this col- 
lossus of instruments. These were all 
rhythmic actions, as much a part of the 
music as depressing the keys and all 
timed so that they became a part of the 
rhythmic pattern. I observed this same 
quality in Ralph Kirkpatrick’s playing of 
that refractory little instrument, the 
harpsichord, at the recent Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Bach Festival. In two days I heard 
him play magnificently—-and to my ears, 
faultlessly—all six partitas, the French 
Overture, the Italian Concerto and the 
Goldberg Variations, and I was never able 
to detect a mechanical slip of any kind. 
The pedals were depressed and released 
as part of the rhythmic pattern, and his 
two capable hands were always where 
they were supposed to be on one or both 
of the two manuals at exactly the time 
they were supposed to be there. 


An instrumentalist takes it for granted 
that the mechanics of producing sounds 
with his instrument must be handled so 
that they are unobtrusive and do not in- 
terfere with artistic and interpretive ef- 
fects. A singer should be trained in the 
same way, and this is my fifth and last 
point. The periodic renewal of his breath 
supply must become a sort of automatic 
physical response to the rhythm of the 
music and must be effected without dis- 
torting or disturbing the rhythmic pattern. 

With such training the happy time 
might conceivably come when singers 
would be welcomed as a group, rather 
than as isolated individuals, into the select 
ranks of good musicians. 





*Address delivered at vocal forum of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
at Washington, D. C., December 28, 1950. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSON- 
ALITY AND THE TEACHER 
OF VOICE* 


ARTHUR P. COLADARCI 
Assistant Professor of Educational 
Psychology 
Indiana University 


Although contemporary definitions of 
the term “personality” are expressed vari- 
ously, and are often contradictory, they 
_ tend to hold in common the conception 
that the personality of an individual in- 
cludes the totality of his behavior and 
that this totality is highly dynamic and 
organized—for better or for worse. We 
have given up clearly, if reluctantly, the 
convenient fiction that human behavior 
can be reduced to atomistic parts, each 
of which may be studied and influenced 
apart from the others. Rather, we have 
cause to believe that each experience of 
an individual, at once, both affects and is 
an effect of his total “self.” 

This “wholistic” approach to the study 
of personality generally is deemed as one 
in accord with empiricaly observed be- 
havior. However, as even the most casual 
reader of psychological literature must 
have noted, if one inquires into the na- 
ture of this “whole” or seeks information 
regarding the precise manner in which 
personality develops and is modified, he is 
confronted with a plethora of contradic- 
tory data, ambiguous “principles,” of little 
operational consequence, and theories so 
formulated as to preclude validation and 
examination. Perhaps the foregoing state- 
ment is an overly pessimistic one for as- 
suredly there is a core of relatively reli- 
able knowledge in this area. But the fact 
of the matter remains that the core is a 
small one and that the psychologist is, at 
present, generally and admittedly ignor- 
ant about the very thing with which he 
is most concerned. He can, of course, face 
this state of affairs without embarrass- 
ment for he is examining the most com- 
plex of subject matters. Further, his is a 
new field of human inquiry and a consen- 
sus emerges slowly in a basic science— 
particularly in one that is fraught with 
some philosophical difficulties about which 
there has been little consensus in the last 
two thousand years! 


At the moment, then, these who must 
deal directly and deliberately with indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals are 
forced to take what little we know, and, 
in the absence of needed knowledge, hope- 
fully improvise the rest on the basis of 
their own experiences. This state of af- 
fairs is sometimes termed “unfortunate.” 
However, these practitioners in the per- 
sonality area can and must play a crucial 
role in the evolution of a science of per- 
sonality. Before answers are found, ques- 


tions must be raised and hypotheses of- 
fered for examination. It is felt here that 
the hiatus between psychological theory 
and practice is, in part, a function of a 
lack of professional communication be- 
tween the practitioner and the theoreti- 
cian. Further, it seems that the fault is 
largely with the practitioner who, by and 
large, has been unwilling or, at best, hesi- 
tant to suggest intelligent questions, prob- 
lems and hypotheses to the “expert.” 
There may have been a time when such 
reluctance was quite justifiable and even 
commendable. However such need not be 
the case in an age when undergraduate 
and graduate preparation in any social 
science area includes so many academic 
experiences calculated to make one at 
least sensitive to the dynamics which af- 
fect the growth and development of the 
individual. 

In addition to psychologists, many peo- 
ple fall into the category of practitioners 
and the teacher is not the least of these. 
It is time that such people identify them- 
selves and, from their wealth of experi- 
ence and pressing problems, raise the 
questions and criticisms so vitally neces- 
sary to the development of knowledge of 
personality dynamics and structure. 

It is the purpose of this paper to sug- 
gest that the teacher of voice who has 
some psychological insight is unusually 
well situated in this regard. For the writer, 
the justification for this statement is clear 
and is partially outlined below. 

In the first place, aesthetic behavior is 
generally recognized as a sensitive re- 
flection of personal adjustment and struc- 
ture and of all forms of aesthetic expres- 
sion, the voice is, perhaps, most subject to 
the dynamics of this “totality” that we 
have called the personality. Indeed, Erick- 
son has gone so far as to state that “The 
vocal mechanism is the entire psycho- 
physical personality.” The aims of the 
teacher of voice are therefore realizable, 
in large measure, only in the degree to 
which he can recognize, exploit, and guide 
the personalistic factor in vocal expres- 
sion. 

One of the perennial concerns of the 
psychologist is how an individual behaves 
in moments of stress and tension and the 
factors which contribute to the induction 
and relief of tension. It seems to the writ- 
er that the vocalist is often under stress— 
particularly in the early part of his train- 
ing. Such situations must be dealt with 
rather deliberately if one is to execute the 
meticulous and rigorous procedures that 
constitute “singing” inasmuch as we have 
long known that successful performance 
and efficient learning are not fully real- 
izable during periods of tension. 

The personal goal of most vocal stu- 
dents is perfect and socially successfully 


performance. Vocal perfection and social 
success are not easily realized. It would 
seem, therefore, that the teacher of voice 
often must be confronted with the per- 
sonality problems which are partial con- 
sequences of a large gap between present 
achievement and the level of aspiration 
of the student. 

And, finally, the foregoing point is close- 
ly related to another concept commonly 
found in the psychological literature—the 
“self-image.” The manner in which a per- 
son sees himself is a crucial aspect of his 
total behavior. Although many individuals 
are able to induce others to see them as 
they (the individuals) wish to be seen, 
the vocal student usually is not able to do 
this—except for that rare individual who 
sings as well as he would like to sing. In 
each lesson, in each performance he re- 
veals his limitations to others and these 
“others” are usually the individuals whose 
regard he most desires. The insightful 
teacher is, here, an onlooker to a critical 
psychological drama. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
the teacher of voice is peculiarly con- 
cerned with the psychology of person- 
ality in his dealing with individual stu- 
dents. Indeed, it seems clear that the sit- 
uations which face him are often the very 
ones that the psychologist attempts to 
duplicate in his laboratory and clinic. It 
is to be hoped that the intelligent teacher 
of voice has given some analytical thought 
to the nature of these problems and pro- 
cedures for their resolution. If he has, or 
will, his hypotheses, questions and criti- 
cisms, are of great worth to the psycholo- 
gist and should be made articulate. 





* Paper read at the NATS Summer Work- 
shop, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
19950. 





NEW STATE CHAIRMAN 
APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments of new 
State Chairmen, for 1951, have been made 
by the Regional Governors, and have been 
accepted by the appointees: 


EASTERN: 

Connecticut — Miss Catherine Russell, 768 Noble 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

District of Columbia — Mme. Gladys Gilderoy 
Scott, 123 Winchester Way, Falls Church, Va. 

Massachusetts — Miss Ruth Douglass, Mount Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

New York — Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wildwood 
Road, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


Southern: 

Kentucky — Mr. William B. Merrel, 229 N. Third 
St., Danville, Ky. 

Mississippi — Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Miss. 


CENTRAL: 
Ohio — Mr. Dale V. Gillilland, University of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio 


NORTHERN: 
Minnesota — Mrs. Ella Hjertaas Roe, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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ROLE OF THE PRIVATE TEACHER 
OF SINGING* 
by 
EUGENE FULTON 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The role of the private teacher of sing- 
ing cannot be discussed at any great length 
without leading inevitably to a compari- 
son of voice teaching in schools and col- 
leges, and by private instructors. 

These comparisons usually result in 
highlighting one regrettable point, the 
lack of harmony existing between the in- 
stitutional teacher and the private teach- 
er. Such comparisons have always seemed 
to me as pointless as comparing the rela- 
tive merits of a general practitioner and a 
specialist in the medical field. Each has 
his separate function, and each needs the 
services of the other. 

So it should be in voice teaching. The 
private teacher’s task is immeasurably 
lightened if the student who comes to him 
has had a good background of fundamen- 
tal voice building and correct speech 
habits. 

To do more than give a good fundamen- 
tal training in schools is impossible be- 
cause of insufficient time for work on in- 
dividual problems, both psychological and 
technical. Here is where the private teach- 
er takes over and amplifies and intensifies 
the training of the student and points him 
toward his ultimate goal, which should 
be, whether or not a profesional career is 
desired, the maximum development of the 
voice as a responsive singing instrument. 
Thus the private teacher complements the 
work of the institutional teacher; and who 
can say to which greater credit is due 
when a fine singer is produced? 

The foregoing, of course, presupposes 
competent teachers both in the schools 
and in the field of private instruction. The 
value of any vocal training, whether it be 
in class or in private lesson, depends upon 
the training and ability of the teacher. 
However, we must face the fact that there 
is much vocal training, both in the schools 
and in private studios, that is inadequate 
and sometimes bad. 

The school music program is greatly in 
need of teachers who have had sufficient 
training in voice and teaching experience 
to impart correct vocal habits to their 
clases; and school choruses should not be 
in the hands of directors who do not pos- 
sess the knowledge of vocal principles 
necessary to safeguard the voices of the 
young. It is regrettably true that many of 
the schools are most interested in turning 
out choruses that can go on tour and 
bring glory to the Alma Mater, than they 
are in inducing correct vocal and choral 
precepts in the students. 

As for the private teacher, a code of 


ethics—such as the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing outlines for the 
guidance of its members—is much needed. 
It is precisely in this matter of ethics that 
the voice teaching profession is most stig- 
matized. 

The private teacher may conduct his 


. Studio on a business basis, and upon ethical 


and musical standards entirely at his own 
discretion. This lack of restriction is at 
once the strength and the weakness of the 
private teacher of singing. The sincere, the 
competent teacher can set about develop- 
ing the pupil’s potentialities in a manner 
which he deems most suitable to the pupil’s 
needs. Having a free hand, his best efforts 
go into his work, to the pupil’s advantage. 
On the other hand, the incompetent or the 
unethical teacher is at liberty to lead the 
student down whatever devious roads and 
by-roads his faulty knowledge or lack of 
principle may direct. 

All teachers of singing must have more 
than training in voice and music. They 
should have an accurate knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of the vocal tract; 
of physics and acoustics of musical sound, 
of physchology, of vocal pedagogy and vocal 
repertory. Since it is difficult to find insti- 
tutions where this training is offered, the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, through its Advisory Committee on 
Vocal Education, has undertaken a most 
worthwhile and interesting project, out- 
lined in a report called “Fundamental Re- 
quirements for Teachers of Singing”. This 
report is in two parts. Part one presents 
a program of training which an ideally 
equipped teacher of singing should have, 
and is given in the form of a suggested 
curriculum in vocal pedagogy for uni- 
versities and schools of music. Part two 
indicates a proposed educational exten- 
sion program for the benefit of presently 
active teachers. It is the plan of NATS to 
make this program available to all repu- 
table voice teachers, whether members of 
NATS or not. This has been followed by an 
impressive Advisory Committee report 
covering Proposed Curriculum for the 
Training of Teachers of Singing in Uni- 
versities and Schools of Music. 

The National Association has also issued 
a paper called “The Vocal Teacher in Rela- 
tion to the General Musical and Cultural 
Education of the Student.” It deals pri- 
marily with the responsibility of the pri- 
vate teacher. Both of these papers may be 
obtained by application to the secretary of 
the National Association, Mr. Henry Veld, 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl. 

The use in class of records of fine artists 
is an excellent and stimulating studio ac- 
tivity, especially if it is possible to have 
records of different artists singing the 
same aria or song. This leads to much in- 
teresting discussion of style and interpre- 


tation. Recordings of entire operas or ora- 
torios may be played, and the students 
follow with scores. A class of this kind is 
one that can be delegated to a responsi- 
ble student, who can lead discussion. 

There should be frequent chance for the 
pupil to perform in student recitals. Hav- 
ing an assignment, a definite goal, gives 
point to his studies and aids greatly in his 
development. In addition to private studio 
recitals, there is an excellent means of 
giving students performing experience 
through the recitals of the local chapter 
of the Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation. This is not only good for the pupil, 
but beneficial to the teacher, himself. 

Private, and institutional teachers as 
well, have in their classes three types of 
students who may be classified as voca- 
tional, semi-vocational or avocational. 

In the vocational group many eliminate 
themselves after a few years of study 
when they decide that they do not really 
want to become professionals, or lack the 
necessary qualifications. These have not 
failed, but are happier for having tried, 
and discovered in time that many are 
called but few are chosen. 

The semi-vocational classification is 
comprised largely of those who started 
to study for a career, but who found out 
that they lacked some of the qualities 
necessary for stardom. 

The avocational class consists of students 
of all ages and degrees of talent. All are 
interesting if they are interested. Many 
of them have excellent voices, but are 
lacking in other respects; some have fine 
musical natures, but mediocre voices, and 
some have neither voice nor much apti- 
tude for music. But they need singing as 
an emotional outlet and a means of en- 
riching their lives. All of these have a 
right to music and are deserving of a 
teacher’s best efforts, but should not be 
led to believe that they have vocal gifts 
which can be commercialized. 


* Excerpts from address given at the West- 
ern District meeting —held in conjunction 
with the M.T.N.A. convention at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Aug. 19, 1949 





STATE CHAIRMAN 
APPOINTMENTS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


SOUTHWESTERN: 

Arkansas — Miss Elizabeth Ellis, 
Ave., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Colorado — Dr. Berton Coffin, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 

Kansas — Harold M. Decker, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kans. 

New Mexico — Dr. Vernon Fay, Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

Utah — Waiter Welti, Logan State Coilege, Logan, 
Utah 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Arizona — Mr. Frederick Hartung, 816 W. Roose- 
velt. Phoenix, Ariz. 


These are either new appointments 
(Continued on Page 10) 


104 N. College 
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ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE BULLETIN (Feb. 1950 - Dec. 1950, incl.)* 


* Dec.’49 and Jan. ’50 included in list of articles for 1949 (see Dec. 7°49 - Jan. 50 Buiserix ) 


Date Volume 
Feb.- 


March ’50 VI, No.4 Concomitant Learning for Teacher and Pupil 
Current Standards for the voice Major in Music Education 


April- 


May ’50 VI, No.5 Too Many Languages 
The Framework for Developing the Co-ordinated Muscle Actions of Singing 
Hygienics of the Voice 


Title 








Author 


een Se ee en CS ee Ee Cecil Stewart 
pinata seeseeeseeseseerseeerereeeseseeeeeeeL DE. H. Grady Harlan 


ia Ercan knsbss acne top snia eidecerec eset Virgil Thomson 


Kenneth N. Westerman 





SA tae See Das rene Lob or ey John Lester 











June- 
July ’50 VI, No.6 Will Scientific Knowledge Make Us Better Teachers of Singing ?o.22...00.2. 2.00 cccceceeecceeeceeseeeeeeeeees Nelli Gardini 
: Choral Unity of Tone With Reference to Solo Simgimg o.oo cceee cece eee eeeeeeeeceeeee en eneee Katherine Pfohl 
Challenge Vocal Students With Teaching. ....0.......2.2..ececcecceccscecce ee ceceeececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee .Mignon Bollman MacKenzie 

Sept.- 

Oct. 50 VII, No.1 Some Psychological Principles Involved in the Teaching of Singing... cco ceeeceeeeeeee Wm. H. Fox 
The Singing Student and the Vocal Teacher ...2.........eeeeccecececeeeecccsecesececeeeececeeeeecececcreeevevecessenceceees 
reer nee anne en ee Rogers 
Supplement: Second Supplementary Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Vocal Education,—Proposed Curriculum for the Training of Teachers of Sing- 
ing im Universities GN BERools OF Merete na cneccnccccccecnieenesscenscscssestceces scteceeeennincecee: 

Nov.- 


Dec. ‘50 VII, No.2 The French Impressionistic Song 
On Imaginative Singing 
Training the Young Voice 
Music of the People 





Harold C. Luckstone 


etacteenatas seseeeeessee ststsererereseeseseseeeeeee George Newton 


John O. Samuel 


Be ee a ee ae DES Robert B. Walls 


Note; Lach issue of Vite Butterin also contains interesting and important messages in the form 
of open letters from President Mowe to the National Association membership. 


Feb.- 
March ’50 VI, No.4 Another Milestone 


April- 


May '50 VI, No.5 The Summer Workshop 


Use of Official Seal 


June- 


July ’50 Vi, No.6 Status of American Song 


Sept.- 
Oct. ’50 VII, No.1 Another Important 


Nov.- 


PRINCIPAL EDITORIALS 





NN nia seats ocancdsssntananensaceoatuuricen 
Summer Workshop Idea Expands 


Dec. ’50 VII, No.2 Non-Member Subscribers ...................... 


American Art Song Recordings 





























Note: Copies of these articles available, upon application to the Editor of Tur Buivetin 





PLEA FOR BETTER MUSIC 

(Continued from Page 6) 
ducive to meeting this demand, but have 
become an unfortunate handicap to the 
hoped for stimulation of public interest 
in this special field of all that is good in 
fine, serious music, vocal and instrumen- 
tal. The same argument applies to the 
case of the instrumentalists and to the 
field of chamber music. The desired pro- 
gressive advancement of the composer of 
serious music, the artist’s development, 
and indirectly the output of the music 
publisher, all become a part of the picture. 
This inclination of music lovers towards 
the hearing of our best music should be 
encouraged, and it is through the sympa- 


thetic medium of visiting artists who are 
permitted to sing and play programs of 
worth that the music education and en- 
joyment of the subscriber to a community 
series can best be achieved. Any policy re- 
flecting a lack of understanding of and a 
response to this growing demand, becomes 
a deterrent to the expansion of musical 
art in America. 


Mr. Thomson can well rest assured that 
his belief in the cause of making avail- 
able the best music to all people at all 
times, is sustained and commended by 
serious thinking musicians and laymen, 
everywhere. To this, the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing adds its com- 
mendation of the position so ably and 


courageously taken by one of the coun- 
try’s eminent critics. 





NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBERS 

Associate editor Harold C. Luckstone re- 
ports that of this date there are 78 non-mem- 
ber subscribers to Tue Butierix. This is a 
slight increase over the last census taken, but 
the total is not yet a consistently high one. 
There must be more potential non-member 
subscribers. Members, speed the good word 
about Tue BuLietin. 





(Continued from Page 9) 
(where there was no Chairman previous- 
ly), or are replacements for earlier ap- 
pointments. No changes have been re- 
ported for other states. 


HELEN STEEN HULS 
Co-ordinator of Field Activities 
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REGIONAL NEWS 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Minnesota: Mrs. Ella Hjertaas Roe, St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Nebraska: Mr. Carroll O. Nygren, 925 
N. Locust St., Wahoo, Neb. 

North Dakota: Mr. Alvin Sauve, 6334 
N. P Ave., Fargo, N. Dak. 

South Dakota: Mr. Karl Theman, So. 
Dakota State College, Brookins, S. Dak. 

Governor Crawford also announces the 
election of the chairman of Twin City 
Study Group: Mr. Roy Schuessler, School 
of Music, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

President of Quad City Chapter: Mr. 
Harry F. Heun, St. Ambrose College, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 

A meeting of the Kansas City Area 
Chapter (Hardin Von Deursen, president) 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing was held Sunday, Jan. 21, 1951, 
Rachel Hartley Ward presiding. Following 
a report by Treasurer Blanche Noble Grif- 
fith, a review of the National Convention 
in Washington was given by Secretary 
Margaret Scott. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Rein- 
hold Schmidt of the University of Kansas 
whose topic was “Some Observations Con- 
cerning the State University and the Pro- 
fessional Music Studio”. 

A demonstration of the techniques in- 
volved in the preparation and presentation 
of Puppet or Marionette Opera followed. 
This was supplied by the students and 
staff of the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music. Excerpts from “Hansel and Gretel” 
and “Pagliacci” were used. 

Approximately a hundred members and 
guests were present at the meeting. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


Felicitations are here extended to one 
of The Bulletin’s most faithful friends, 
C. C. Birchard and Company of Boston, 
Mass., on the occasion of the celebration 
of their 50th anniversary in the business 
of publishing music. 

Any firm that has succeeded for a half 
century in adhering to a commendable 
standard of vocal and other music publica- 
tion, as has been the case with the Birch- 
ard Company, is entitled to be the reci- 
pient of much sincere praise, as well as to 
every good wish for future prosperity and 
the uninterrupted continuation of endeav- 
or on the same high level of achievement. 





“We can do nothing well without joy, and 
« good conscience which is the ground of 
joy.” —S1BBEs 


DIALECTS AND ENGLISH 
(Continued from Page 4) 


alike. A discriminating ear for language 
sounds is rare; and the voice teacher must 
contend with the inertia of conversational 
habit even where prejudice is not present. 
Selling students the dramatic and emo- 
tional possibilities of the song text and the 
part played therein by the power and 
beauty of words is one good source of 
motivation. Another is to teach them the 
international phonetic alphabet. It is a 
simple, relatively decisive and complete 
device, which serves to free the ear from 
too much dependence on the eye, helping 
the student to be sound-conscious rather 
than letter-conscious. 

For the subject of affectations, or 
thoughtless mispronunciations, the read- 
er is referred to Dr K. N. Wester- 
man‘s book Emergent Voice. Of all the 
numerous collections of pet examples of 
meddlings with the other tongue, his is 
among the most impressive. Voice teach- 
ers must be constantly on guard against 
the divers useless sounds, or what might 
be called “vocal static”, which creep into 
and distort a singer’s pronunciation. 

Articulation and enunciation are not the 
be-all and end-all of diction; nevertheless 
reliable published literature on the part 
played by pronunciation in singing seems 
to be at present rather sparse. 

So the singer and voice teacher are 
urged to study the literature on speech 
per se and to cultivate the habit of keen 
listening before forming their philosophy, 
in order to make their performances more 
intelligent, but at the same time honest 
and unaffected, and in order thus to shed 
clearer light on the intentions of poets 
and composers. 





CORRECTIONS 


On account of confusion in the registration routine 
at the recent Washington, D. C. convention of the 
National Association, the name of Mrs. Amanda F. 
Baxter of Toledo, Ohio was inadvertently omitted from 
the list of NATS members in attendance at the vari- 
ous meetings. 


Due to misunderstanding, the purchase price in- 
serted in the January 1951 issue of The Bulletin cover- 
ing Mr. John Samuel's book entitled Modern Voice 
Lessons was listed at $1.00. This should read $1.50. 





PRESERVE YOUR BULLETINS 

The Bulletin comes to each member, 
punched and ready for safe keeping and 
reference. It is urged that each copy be 
preserved carefully in order to maintain 
in every member’s files a complete record 
of the activities of the association. Also, 
the cost of production and the amount of 
voluntary labor involved in its compila- 
tion are factors that should merit the 
preservation, ready and systematic filing 
of this little paper in all studios. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 


the death of our fellow member 


EDWARD GARRETT 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Hood, Miss Gretchen, 1226 Fairmont St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, 

Lutz, Mrs. Gertrude, 201 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Marble, Mrs. Laura Margaret, 678 Millbrook’ Road, 
River Edge, N. J 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


ere Donald Quinn, Taylor University, Up- 
and, In 
Desens. Mrs. Ruth Sawyer, Box 344, Gallipolis, 


Friermood, Mrs. Margaret, 621 East 48th St., 
apolis, Ind. 

Halladay, Mr. Paul, 
chester, Ind. 

Ham, Mr. John Bennett, Wittenberg College, 
tield, Ohio 

Hetzler, Mrs. Anna Froman, 6 College Ave., Columbia, 
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Hill, Mrs. Martha Graham, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Davis, Mr. Bill W., Station A, Box 75, Abilene, Tex. 
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Tex. 
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MEMBERS REINSTATED 


Mr. ae H. Dressel, 
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Mr. Leslie t Putnam, Box 202, Murray State Col- 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mrs. Katherine P. Bailey, 221 North 16 St., 
Smith, Ark. (formerly, 500 No. 12 St.) 

Mrs. Meta A. Birnbach, 4505 North Ave., Minneapolis 
10, Minn. (formerly, 4236 Yosemite Ave. (16) ) 
Mrs. Reba B. Blankenship, 216 N. Horner, Lebanon, 

Ill. (formerly, Teaneck, N. J.) 
Mrs. ey O. Brunsvold, 1014 Broadway, Apt. 4, 
argo, Dak. (formerly, 44 North Terrace) 
Mrs. Opal I Walker Bunnell, 424-3 Launiu St., Waikiki 
15, Honolulu, Hawaii (formerly, Cheney, "Wash. ) 
Mr. H. Eugene Casselman, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn. (formerly, Colorado Springs, 
olo. ) 
Miss Isla M. Davis, 117 E. Central Blvd., Anadarko, 
Okla (Completion of address) 
Miss Mavis Douglas, 1602 So. Madison, San Angelo, 
Tex. (formerly, 2319 W. Avenue K) 
Miss Evelyn M. Duncanson, 116 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. (formerly, 238 Hemenway St.) 
Mr. Cecil E. Enlow, 3732 Balfour, Oakland, Calif. 
a Spokane, Wash.) 
Keith oe 313 Abbott St., Moscow, Idaho 
oo West 6th Village, Moscow) 
Mr. Ralph Freese, 434 Bonito Ave., Long Beach 12 
-"E (formerly, 439 Gaviota Ave.) 
George Galvani, 1258 Dover Lane, Santa Bar- 
"oie Calif. (formerly, Hollywood 46, Calif.) 


Fort 


Miss Anna Gordon, 12118 Parnell, Chicago 28, Ill. 
(formerly, 6739 Emerald Ave. ) 

Mr. Herbert Gould, 1013 Stewart Road, Columbia, Mo. 
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Pl. Zone 5, not 6) 
Amer. Conserv., Kimball 
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Hattiesburg, 


t.) 
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3, Pa. (formerly, 1906 Pine St.) 
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Mrs. Sannie A. O'Connor, 3003 Stanford, Dallas 5 
Tex. (formerly, 4305 Larchmont) 

Miss M. Olsgard, 109 E. 7th St., 
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port, La. (formerly Miss Phyllis L. Dixon, same 
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Tex, (formerly, 2842 S. 10th St.) 


Greensboro, N. 





EXPLANATION 

The editorial staff of The Bulletin voices 
its regret because of the recent delay in 
the release of the January 1951 issue. Due 
to the embargo on mail other than first 
class, The Bulletin was held in the New 
York Post Office for one week, thus caus- 
ing an unexpected delay in transmission. 


RESIGNATIONS 


The following, all of whom are in good 
standing, have tendered their resignations, 
which have been accepted: 


Mme. Helen N. Alberti 
Mrs. J. S. Ankeny 

Mr. D. R. Appelman 

Mr. Earle B. Blakeslee 
Mrs. Nellie Brinker 

Miss Mildred A. Cleveland 
Mr. W. B. Downing 

Mr. Frank E. Doyle 

Mrs. Stella Eisner Eyn 
Mr. T. James Hallan 

Mr. Endreze Kraeckman 
Mr. Charles Wilson Lawrence 
Mme. Queena Mario 

Miss Denise Murray 

Mrs. J. M. Neely 

Mrs. Gertrude Boe Overby 
Mme. Irene Pavloska 

Mrs. Mabel M. Pelletier 
Miss Lucile M. Porter 
Mrs. Alma M. Saetre 

Mr. Carlos Sanchez 

Mrs. Ora-Bess Seeberger 
Mrs. Helen Crowe Snelling 
Mrs. Edith Soulé 

Dr. Rudolph Szekely 

Mr. Craig Timberlake 

Mr. René Viau 

Mr. Leon Wagner 

Miss Beatrice Wainwright 
Mr. Woodrow Wall 

Miss Anne Weeks 

Mrs. H. D. Winslow 





OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(January 31, 1951) 


Eastern District ........... Tt ee 360 
ON inns csccionecsceccsnneicomreasaons a 
Southeastern District -............ 64 
| nen Rone 310 
Northern District -........ eens acacia - 100 
Southwestern District Ree Senko 211 
California-Western District A aave 100 
Northwestern District ............. cae 62 
SR a earee 1 

Total . 1,279 





N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


ly 


May be obtained from the Secretary, 
Henry Veld, 552 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. Use them on your station- 
ery and display advertising. 
PUBLICIZE NATS IN A DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 


Small Seal, $1.25 


Large Seal, $1.50 











